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Here is a large, spacious and beautiful 
mansion, and on the left is a poor, wretch- 
ed comfortless cottage. How different 
is their appearance! How wide their 
contrast ! 

Suppose IT should ask you, my chil- 
dren, to choose the one or the other, for 
occupation, which 
would you select? Ah, you all cry out, 
“THE MANSION ! THE MANSION !” 

Why do you choose the mansion ? You 
probably think that you shoald be happier 
in the niansion than in the cottage. But 
sltould recollect that it is very possible 
that if you had a mansion it would not 
make you as happy as that poor beggar, 
who is begging a cent of a gentleman in 
the street. Do you ask why not? 1 will 
tell you. ; 

Mansions, crowns, nor gold, can of 
themselves make you happy. The rich 
man in the Gospel was not so happy as 
Lazarus, who lay at his gate in poverty 
and sickness. The real source of happi- 
ness is to possess the forgiveness of sins 
and the love of God. If you have these 
blessings nothing can harm you. You 
may live on the ocean, dwell in a hut, a 
cave or a prison, yet all will be well. 
You will be happy. But if you are with- 
out these, though you should w a 
crown, a purple robe with ila ge 
and dwell in the proudest palace 
globe, you will still be wretched and mis- 
erable. 

Christ and a mud cottage are better 
than a mansion and no Saviour. 

[S. S. Messenger. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE HAPPY HOME. 
BY REY. JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, 
If happiness have not her seat, 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest.—Burns, 

He who has truly a happy home, has 
almost every desirable earthly blessing. 
There are comparatively few happy 
homes on earth; and we desire, by the 
following remarks, to show our readers 
how this blessing may most effectually be 
secured. 

Let us, in imagination, enter this splen- 
did mansion on Beacon street, in Boston. 
lt arrests the admiring eye by its massive 
grandeur. Passing through the spacious 
hall you enter, early in the evening, the 
parlor, adorned with every convenience 
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and Juxury which wealth can furnish. 
The most costly paintings, in rich gilt 
frames, ornament the walls. A brilliant 
chandelier is suspended from the lofty 


‘ceiling, illuminating with its clear flame, 


the whole room, with a radiance hardly 
surpassed by that of the noon day sun. 
Imperial carpets are spread over the 
floor, so thick and soft, that a velvet 
cushion would be hardly more yielding 
to the pressure of the foot. Crimson 
damask curtains, mingled in delightful 
contrast, with the finest embroidered 
muslin, hang in graceful drapery overthe 
windows, glazed with plate glass, almost 
as transparent as the atmosphere itself. 
Sofas, and lounges, and divans, of the 
most luxuriant patterns, and of satin cov- 
ering, invite to soft indulgence. Mirrors, 
extending from the floor to the ceiling, 
reflect the light of this gorgeous apart- 
ment, and invest the whole resplendent 
scene with mysterious and bewildering 
magnitude. Italy and China have fur- 
nished vases to adorn the rich mantel. 
Statuary from the chisels of Greenough 
and Chantrey, embellish appropriate 
niches. Plate of massive silver glitters 
upon the side board. Costly engravings, 
and books in the richest editions of the 
London press, are lying upon the centre 
table; and arm chairs, of luxurious ca- 
pacity and soft as down, entice to volup- 
tuous enjoy meut. 

There are ladies moving about the 
apartment, ladies who were cradled in 
sumptuousness, and have ever been lap- 
ped in indulgence; and they are adorned 
with the richest fabrics of French and 
Italian looms. .Each pleasant day the 
carriage is at the door, and they take 
their morning ride, through the delightful 
rural districts of Brookline and of Dor- 
chester, with obsequious servants, obe- 
dient to every desire. ‘There are chil- 
dren in this family, and in the bright and 
sunny mornings of summer, a careful 
servant draws them in their little carriage, 
rocking upon steel springs, along the 
gravelled walks of Boston Common, un- 
der the shade of the over arched elms. 
The owner of this magnificent establish- 
ment, and the father of this family, has 
property invested in all valuable stocks, 
and his ships are exploring every sea. 
The nett annual profits of his business 
are, perhaps, fifty or sixty thousand dol- 
lars. ‘ Surely,” says the reader, * this 
must be a happy family. Here are all 
the ingredients of earthly joy.” Such a 
family may be happy, but these ezternals 
do not make it so. We had almost said, 


tHey have no tendency to constitute hap- 
piness. 

Let us suppose that the passions of the 
members of this family are uncultivated 
and unsubdued. The father comes to his 
home in the evening, irritated by the pet- 
ty annoyances of business. Always ac- 


ble edifice is built of unhewn logs, and 
contains but one room. ‘Two rough pine 
boards, nailed together, constitute the 
only door; and a wooden latch, opened 
by a leathern string, passing through a 
gimblet hole, is the only fastening. A 
hole cut through two of the logs, is fitted 





customed to domineer, he is the tyrant in 
his family, and when thwarted in any of 
his plans, the ebullitions of his rage cast 
their gloom around his fireside. In his 
freefyl humors, he stalks through his par- 
lors‘like the chafed hyena, and neither 
wife nor child can win from him a kind 
word. His children, accustomed to these 
outbreaks of petulance and rage on the 
part of their father, have lost all respect 
and affection for him. ‘They regard him 
with no reverence. They greet him with 
no kind attentions. Their only object is 
to teaze from him as much money as they 
can, to squander in extravagance. 
Brought up ‘under such influences, they 
are heartless, empty minded girls—mere 
fancy articles; and are strangers to any 
joy but that of outshining their rivals in 
the pomp and pride of life. They hardly 
know the meaning of the word happiness. 

“Father,” says one to another, * has 
come. Kome to-night as cross as he can 
be. Ido wish he would go to England 
again and stay there. There is no living 
in the same house with him.” 

The mother is, perhaps, a vain and 
weak minded woman. Her husband has 
so often detected her in petty acts of de- 
ceit, to accomplish her wishes, that he 
treats her with the most contemptuous 
neglect. She is accustomed to be tram- 
pled upon at home, and though she 
dresses her countenance in smiles when 
her fashionable friends call, she passes 
many hours in moping melancholy. 

Now and then, the thoughts of death 
will force themselves—unwelcome intru- 
ders—to the minds of the members of this 
family. They ride to Mount Auburn, 
and there is the embellished tomb, where 
moulder the remains of one who a few 
days before met them in the gay assembly, 
where ‘‘ music’s voluptuous swell” dis- 
pels for a time all thoughts of death and 
judgment. An acquaintance dies, and 
cold courtesy compels them to attend the 
funeral. And there, in the darkened 
chamber, and by the shrouded. body of 
the dead, they cannot repel the terrible 
reflection, that they too must die. The 
gloomy thought sends faintness to the 
heart, and paleness to the cheek. They 
are living in the world without God. 
They are rejecting the Saviour. And 
death, the terrible foe to the unprepared 
soul, is coming with giant strides upon 
them. Thus are they truly joyless. All 
this external show of wealth and splen- 
dor, is but as the garnishing of the sep- 
ulchre. It but veils the desolation of the 
empty-heart. We often read of misery 
in rags. ‘There is also misery clothed in 
purple and fine linen. 

From this scene of outward luxury and 
splendor, but of real wretchedness, let us 
in imagination, visit this log house, in one of 
the vallies encircled by the White Moun- 
tains. The Saco river, there a little 
streamlet, ripples over its pebbly bed a few 





rods in front of the dwelling. The hum- 


with a rough, sliding sash, containing a 
few panes of glass, as the only window. 
The fireplace is rudely fashioned ofstone, 
in one corner of the room, and a large 
flat slate stone, makes a smooth and 
pleasant hearth. Two pieces of granite 
are used for handirons; and the bright 
flashes of the immense wood fire, blazing 
on the hearth in a cool October evening, 
illuminate the whole apartment. The 
floor is composed of unplaned boards. A 
low bedstead, with very frugal bed and 
bedding, is in one corner of the room; a 
white pine meal chestin another. Atrap 
door opens in the middle of the floor, to 
let you down into a little hole, ten feet 
square, called the cellar. A pine table is 
before the fire, with a few white crocker 

plates, and cups and saucers upon it, wit 

a cup of maple sugar, and a tin tea pot. 
Various articles of furniture are hung up 
by nails driven into the logs which com- 
pose the walls, the interstices of the logs 
being filled with moss and clay. Among 
the articles of furniture you see a spin- 
ning wheel, and two or three straight 
backed chairs, with bottoms braided with 
the thin fibres of the ash tree. There is 
smoking before the fire, in a small tin 
pan, a cake of Indian meal, which is to 
compose the supper of this lowly family. 
Two little children, a girl of seven, anda 
boy of five, are sitting in one corner of 
the spacious fire-place, building little bon 
fires with splinters of pitchpine. ‘The 
mother of these children is busily making 
preparations for the evening repast. The 
father having just returned from the la- 
bors of the day, is sitting before the 
hearth, cheerfully talking with his wife, 
and by the bright glow of their rock ma- 
ple fire repairing the bail of the water 
pail, which has accidentally got broken. 

‘“‘ Father,” says little George, looking 
up with his rosy cheeks, ** may Susan and 
I go with you to-morrow, and help to get 
in the potatoes ?” 

**O yes, father!” exclaims Susan, “do 
let us go. George and I, together, can 
pick them up as fast as you can dig 
them, We can help you very much. Do 
let us go.” 

‘Ah! you little chicks,” says the moth- 
er, with a smile, *‘ you are planning for 
some more rides in your father’s wheel- 
barrow, I rather think.” 

“Yes!” the father replies, when they 
work for me, I have a load both ways. 
And I hardly know which is the heaviest. 
I wheel the potatoes to the house, and 
then I find these two stout children in my 
wheelbarrow, and there is nothing to be 
done, but for me to wheel them back to 
the field.” 

“* Well, father,” says Susan, “I do not 
think it tires you very much, to wheel us; 
for if it did, you would not run with us 
so fast as you did yesterday. It madeus 
laugh so, that George almost fell out of 
the wheelbarrow.” 

‘*‘T am inclined to the opinion, on the 
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whole,” replies the father ; ‘ that I shall 
be under the necessity of employing two 
hands to-morrow. But, if you are going 
to work for me, you must be up early in 
the morning and help your mother get 
breakfast, while [ am taking care of the 
cattle.” 

“O, that is good,” says Susan to 
George, ‘‘we always have sucha good 
time when we go with father.” 

They soon sit down to the supper ta- 
ble. A single tallow candle, in an iron 
candlestick, gives a feeble light, which is 
almost eclipsed by the bright gleams of 
the wood fire which illaminates the room. 
A blessing is implored before this happy 
family partakes of its frugal repast. 
Soon after supper, the children, kneeling 
by their mother’s side, bury their faces in 
her lap, as they repeat their evening 
prayer, and then retire for the night, to 
the little cot bed, which draws from be- 
neath that in which their parents repose. 

At an early hour of the evening, the 
husband and father takes the family Bi- 
ble from the shelf. With the strong faith 
of the experienced and confiding Chris- 
tian, he reads a portion of the sacred vol- 
ume, and commends, in fervent prayer, 
his wife, his children, and himself, to the 
care of his Heavenly Father. 

“Oh God,” he says, “thou art causing 
our cup to overflow with blessings. ‘Thou 
art feeding and clothing us, and supply- 
ing our every éarthly want. And we 
pray that we may be prepared, in this our 
earthly home, for the joys of the celestial 
mansions. We thank thee, O God, for 
the beloved little ones thou hast entrust- 
ed to our care. We thank thee for their 
intelligent minds, for their affectionate 
hearts, and for their well formed bodies. 
Wilt thou enable us to set before them 
such an example of consistent piety, that 
they may be won by the spirit to the Sa- 
viour, and that we may all hereafter 
meet, a happy family in heaven.” 

With such acknowledgments and sup- 
plications, he gives utterance to the deep 
emotions of his own heart. And soon all 
of this favored household are peacefully 
reposing, encompassed with mercies. 
Their humble and solitary log house, in 
the midst of the mountains, is the abode 
of the purest contentment and joy. There 
are the external manifestations of pover- 
ty, but the heart is rich with heaven’s 
choicest treasures. 

These two pictures, which none will 
affirm to be untrue to nature, show that 
the possession of wealth is by no means 
essential to happiness. All will theoret- 
ically admit this sentiment, and yet its 
practical denial is the great bane of all 
earthly joy, aud is ruining millions of im- 
mortal souls. Money, money, is the God 
of the world. And in the eager adora- 
tion of that deity, the true sources of en- 
joyment, which God has pointed out, are 
neglected. Aman may enjoy the highest 
degree of earthly happiness, though his 
coat be of homespun, though no carpet 
be spread over his floor, and though he 
have no income but that which *he can 
secure from the ground by the labor of 
his own hands.—N. Y. Evangelist. 








THE NURSERY. 








A WALK IN THE SPRING. 

A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS. 
| Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.} 

The sky was clear, the birds warbled 
gaily, the flowers opened to the sun, the 
trees began to be clothed in their beauti- 
ful verdure, one might almost see the 
grass grow, the cousins sparkled with 
health and joy, all nature appeared as on 
a festival; it was spring! ‘Come, let 
us walk, grandpapa,” said they to him 
drawing him with them. As they were 
walking in the public road, a man still 
young, with distinguished figure and air, 
wearing garments elegant, but worn, ask- 
ed alms. 

Grandfuther, (giving him a piece of 
money.) You are a stranger, sir, some 
misfortune doubtless brings you to this 
village; can I be useful to you? 


misfortune ? Say rather a thousand mis- 
fortunes! You see before you a man 
who has succeeded in nothing. When I 
came from college, my father sent me to 
make my way in Paris; but I had too 
much imagination to be able to learn the 
tiresome code of laws, and too much am- 
bition to go as a poor advocate, to vege- 
tate in a provincial city.. Then I chose 
to pick places, because that offered some 
chance of success, and presented myself 
at the ministers. Unfortunately | wag 
obliged to be there every day at the samé 
hour; a man of spirit cannot submit to 
play such a part. [thought | would wait 
till circumstances should elevate me to 
honor or to fortune; circumstances 
changed, and instead of being favorable 
to me, were always fatal. What cowld I 
do in Paris? I had eaten up the inheri- 
tance of my father, for I had never been 
able to count—there is nothirg so foglith 
as two and two make four! At last, 
having nothing but debts, which I could 
not pay, | came away. 

Grandfather. You have doubtless rel- 
atives ? ; 

S. Yes, I had a younger brother, a 
foolish fellow, who when I was the first 
in the class, was always the last, but who, 
by industry, good conduct, and persever- 
ance, has obtained the reputation of a 
talented man, and filled honorably the 
place of my father. I am going to~find 
him ; he is rich, he has an amiable wife, 
and pretty children; he will receive me 
well [ am sure, and will do what I would 
have done for him if he had been in my 
place, and Lin prosperity. Besides, cir- 
cumstances may change. My name is 
Verneuil. If you ever pass through the 
city of Orleans, I shall be happy to ren- 
der you any service. Sayingthese words, 
he saluted them in a graceful manner, 
and took his leave. 

The children looked after him with as- 
tonishment; a few steps from them, an 
old man extended to him a hat ; the stran- 
ger threw some money into it, and con- 
tinued on his way, singing. 

Charles. What.meauness! what vani- 
ty! to ask alms, and give it away ‘in his 
turn! Yes, go! . circumstances may 
change, but you ought to change, your- 
self, 

Grandfather. 1 believe that would be 
difficult. You see, my children, how 
guilty this man is towards himself, and 
towards society. Born with a fortune, 
with a good mind, and agreeable exterior, 
he might have become a useful man and 
lived in independence; but born at the 
same time, with idleness, instead of con- 
quering it, and laboring and relying on 
himself alone, he has preferred to wait 
for places, which he never obtained ; be- 
cause in this world, as well as in another, 
we are sure only of that which we have 
merited. At present, he drags out a mis- 
erable existence, burdensome to every 
body. It is almost always the case with 
ambitious people. 

The grandfather and the children re- 
turned, and were sitting on a bank before 
their house, when a boy of twelve or four- 
teen years approached them with a white 
stick in his hand. ‘* Gentleman, I am a 
poor blind boy,” said he tothem, “ a peor 
blind boy,” repeated he sadly. 

Grandfather, Where are you from, my 
friend? 

Boy, turning his head. From that vil- 
lage, Captain Granville. 

Grandfather. By what accident did 
you lose your sight? for you appear to 
know me. 

Boy. Oh yes, I once could see clear- 
ly; alas! it was the small pox which 
made me blind, and I know you now only 
by your voice. I cannot work now, I 
shall be a beggar all my life! He begins 
to weep. 

Grandfather. Unfortunate child! was 
there nobody who could cause you to be 
vaccinated? 

Boy. Yes, sir; I had a grandmother; 
but she would not, because she is igno- 
rant. ‘It would be offending God,” she 
said to my brother and me, “and doubt- 





Stranger, (with a careless air.) Some 





ing his providence.” Alas! my brother 


died with the small pox, and I am blind; 
but I would rather have died like my 
brother. ; 

Grandfather. Do not ery, my child. 
Hear me. You shall conduct meto your 
grandmother, I will ask of her permis- 
sion to take you into my service; and if 
you will, in spite of your misfortune, 1 
will promise to enable you to gain a 
living. 

Boy. Oh yes! I will do any thing 
rather than beg. I will go and show you 
the way. He started, followed by the 
grandfather and children. 

The old woman, seeing them enter, 
appeared a little ashamed, for she had a 
comfortable living; it was only from ava- 
rice that she made her grandson ask alms. 
She consented to have him go, gave him 
a little bundle of clothes, and said coldly, 
adieu. 

On their return to the house, Julien, 
which was the name of the blind boy, was 
presented to old Margaret, who sent him 
for wood, to gather vegetables, and to 
draw water; Peter guided him, conduct- 
ing him by the hand, and he soon per- 
formed a thousand little services with 
ease and pleasure. 


NO GOOD FROM PASSION. 


Will putting one’s self into a passion 
mend the matter? said a venerable old 
man to a boy who had picked up a stone 
to throw ata dog. The dog only barked 
at him in playfulness. 

Yes, it will mend the matter, said the 
passionate boy, and immediately dashed 
the stone at the dog. 

The animal thus enraged sprang at the 
boy, and bit his leg; while the stone 
bounced against a shop window, and 
broke a pane of glass. 

Out ran the shopkeeper, and seized the 
passionate boy, and made him pay for the 
broken pane. 

The passionate boy had mended the 
matter finely, indeed ! 

It was but the other day that I saw a 
little boy fall down; and I should have 
helped him on his legs again, but he set 
up such a bellowing that I left him to 
himself, that he might find out whether 
that would mend the matter. 

Take my word for it, it never did, and 
it never will mend the matter to get into 
a passion about it. Ifthe thing be hard 
to bear when you are calm, it will be 
harder when you are in anger. 

If you have met with a loss, you will 
only increase it, and increase it sadly too, 
by being willing to lose your temper. 

There is something which is very little 
minded and silly in either man or boy’s 
giving way to sudden passion. Do set 
yourself against it with all your heart. 

Try then to be calm, especially in tri- 
fling troubles; and when greater ones 
come try to bear them bravely. 

[Uncle Newbury. 





A FLY WITH A SORE TOE. 


If a fly had a sore toe, what would 
happen? saidMr. Allen, to one of his boys. 

What a question that is, father! Who 
ever heard of a fly with asore toe! I 
cannot imagine that a sore toe would be 
of any very great consequence to him. 
He could fly, and crawl up and down, I 
suppose, the same as before. 

I rather doubt the probability of his 
crawling .up and down, said Mr. Allen. 
Hie might fly up, and fly down, but not 
crawl. 

I. do not see that, at all, said Martin. 
It is wonderful, said Mr. Allen, how very 
little is seen, by boys and girls, before 
they get their eyes opened. 

Did you ever see, Martin, what boys 
call a sucker, which is made of softened 
leather? It is put flat upon a stone, then 
the centre is pulled up, and the sucker 
pulls up the stone with it. 

Yes, sir; but if the edge of the leather 
is notched and uneven, the stone will not 
stick to the sucker. 

That is just the reason, my boy, why a 





fly with a sore toe, cannot crawl up and 
down. 
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But I do not see, father, what a fly’s 
foot has to do with a sucker. 
It has much to do with it. If its foot 
walk up and down the smooth pane of 
glass, nor with its head downwards upon 
the ceiling. 

Then I suppose, if it had a sore toe, it 
would not press hard enough upon the 
pane and upon the ceiling, to hold on. 

Just so; and a more beautiful contri- 
vance is not to be found in bird or beast. 

— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE, 


Have you seen the hen gather her 
chickens together? How delighted she 
is, to see them pick up the grain, which 
she had herself refrained from eating. 

Did you ever see the young chick ride 
on its mother’s back, or behold the whole 
brood nestle beneath the mother’s wing? 

Did you ever see a cat play with her 
kitten? How full of love and joy she 
looks! How she fondles and caresses it. 
How she suffers it to teaze and tire her 
in its sports, and yet does not harm it, 
in the least. 

How gently she will. take it in her 
mouth, and carry it away, that it may not 
be injured. 

Did you ever see the birds building 
their nests? Day by day, they labor at 
their work, and all so merrily! * They 
line their nests with soft feathers, and 
will even pluck their own down, rather 
than their little ones should suffer. 

Did you ever see a sheep with a little 
lamb by its side? How it will turn upon 
the fiercest dog, and dare the combat 
with him, and rather die, than that its 
young one should be harmed. 

Many beasts are fierce and wild, and 
prowl about for blood; but the fiercest 
of beasts—the tigers, the lions, the bears, 
all love their young; yes, the most cruel 
natures, are not utterly cruel. 

If, then, beasts are so full of love for 
their offspring ; if they will thus care for 
their little ones, provide for them, live 
for them, die for them,—how great do 
you suppose must be the love of a mother 
for her child ! 

A mother’s love is the most powerfal 
feeling on earth. All other things may 
change; all other hearts may grow cold ; 
but a mother’s love does not change, it 
never grows cold. 

. Boys, do you love your mothers? 
Girls! do you love your mothers? O! 
think of what they have suffered, felt, and 
done for you ; think of their cares, their 
anxieties, their fears for you; think,— 
and never do aught which may bring 
down their grey hairs, with sorrow to the 
grave ! [Merry’s Museum. 








LEARNING, 











did not act as this sucker, it could not . 












































Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE IDLE SCHOLAR. 


“My dear, what is this picture? I 
should think it was a school room, but 
there seems to be but one scholar. There 
is the teacher in her great chair; and 
there is a desk; and here is a high stool 
and some benches. If there were only 
some more scholars, I should know it was 
the picture of a school.” 

*O, I can tell, mother. That little 
girl has been naughty. She was idle. 
She did not get her lesson. So the mis- 
tress has kept her after school, to get her 
lesson.” 





“O yes, my daughter. [see you know 
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4 i SABBATH SCHOOL. wicked boy, and I prayed that God would Though Ellen and Martha have, at 
y’s more about it than I do. But T wepe at —_ 2 a - ~ = | forgive 7 ince Aad I have never resent, no teacher, they appl them- 
dear is never kept after school to get her give me. Pp pply 

, lesaen,” ATTEND TO YOUR TEACHERS. |gone to bed without praying to the |selves to —_— regular occupauon, seer 

” . } 3 \tieed.” morning. ey are now engaged in 
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her mother; but as she was running 
along, she met her father coming ey 
way, and-to him she told her sad tale, 
and he hastened to the brook and took 
the little Jane in his arms and carried her 
home. Jane soon recovered from her 
faintness, but could not speak for some 
time. She was put to bed and every at- 
tention paid her, but the fright and chill 
taken in the water, brought on a fever, 
which lasted some weeks. Mary confess- 
ed her fault, and ever after was never 
known to frighten any one; but she 
would frequently tell about the day in 
the woods to her little playmates, that 
they need not be led into the same trou- 
ble that she had been. 


dog to watch her while she ran home for | 











EDITORIAL. 





THE YEAR 1843. 
Before we shall have another opportunity of 
addressing our young friends, the year Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Forty-three will have passed 
away, and a new year will have taken its place 
in the calendar. This year cannot be recalled; 
it will have gone entirely beyond recovery. Its 
events, its trials and troubles, its pleasures, its 
happy scenes, will all be numbered with the 
things that were ; and we cannot, if we should 
desire it ever so much, call back a single mo- 
ment, nor alter a single thing that has taken 
place. The next year will have begun its race, 
to be filled up,as it shall pass rapidly along, 
with new hopes and disappointments, new toils 
and gratifications, and new vicissitudes of joy 
and sorrow. 

Eighteen Hundred and Forty-three is old and 
decrepit. Its spring time of life has long since 
disappeared; its summer days are ended; its 
autumn has gone; and now its chilly days of 
winter are numbered, and it is doomed to fall 
into the “ grave of the year,” as its predecessors 
have annually done. Its life has been chequer- 
ed with a great variety of scenes, and its days 
have been marked by events which have car- 
ried sadness and sorrow to the hearts of many, 
but which at the same time have swelled the 
bosoms of many more with joy and gladness. 
Every reader of the Companion knows the histo- 
ry of the dying year, and every one, we ‘trust, 
has laid up in store for succeeding years some 
lessons of wisdom, which its experience has 
taught. 

Old Time—to whose age another year has 
now been added—is very old. The snows of 
five thousand eight hundred and forty three 
winters have whitened his locks, and the toils 
of as many annual journeys round the sun have 
wrinkled his brow; but’ yet, as the Scripture 
says of Moses, “his ey@*is not dim, neither is 
-his natural force abated.” His step is as firm, 
and as quick as ever. With rapid pace he is 
marching towards Eternity; and nothing can 
arrest his progress, The storm does not hinder 
his going, nor does the calm sunshine tempt 
him to linger by the way. On, on, he strides, 
‘and never casts a look behind. The years, the 
months, the weeks, the days, the hours, the 
minutes, mark his journey, and one after anoth- 
er disappear like the dew before the morning 
sun. He is neither wearied by the rough and 
rugged march of thousands of years, nor dis- 
couraged by the long, long path which still lies 
before him. . 

Every one of the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion has, no doubt, heard and read a hundred 
times, those lines in the famous New England 
Primer, 

“Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small ;” 


and has noticed the picture which represents 
Old Time with a scythe in his hand, with which 
he mows his way through the world—old and 
young, “great and small,” without distinction, 
dropping before him, as the trees—the tender 
saplings and the full grown pines—fall beneath 
the woodman’s axe, es he clears a path through 
the wilderness. 

We may all learn lessons from this quick and 
uninterrupted passage of Time. As the years 
retire whence they can never return, so our lost 
opportunities of being and of doing good, can 





never be regained. Let not a moment, then, be 


wasted in idleness, nor misspent in folly. Hap- 
piness in Eternity will be made sweeter and 
richer by usefulness in Time. The Youth’s 
Companion is older thar. most of its readers. It 
has recorded the birth and death of many years ; 
but the older it grows, the more it loves good 
children, and the more it desires to make all 
children good. It hopes still many years to be 
a pleasant and a profitable Companion for 
Youth; and when the last December of its life 
shall come, to enjoy the consciousness of having 
guided many, many of those who have been its’ 
readers to that blissful world where the years 
shall never end. Toall our little friends we 
would now repeat those old but good words :— 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let your first years be past, 


That you may give for every day 
Some good account at last. , 








VARIETY. 








A Battle with a Bear, 


The following skirmish actually occurred 
with two men and a huge bjack bear, a few 
weeks since, in the town of Sa@gate, Vt. The 
inhabitants of said town had quite a number of 
their sheep killed, as they supposed, by the 
foxes ; and one Mr. Sherman and another per- 
son, (name not Known to us) took their guns and 
their dogs, and went in pursuit of the sheep- 
slayers. They had not been out but a short 
time ere they saw a bear’s track.. The dogs 
were immediately put on the chase, and 
few moments elapsed before they were heard to 
bark. Mr. S. and his friend pursued on in the 
direction of the alarm in “hot haste,” and ina 
short time they were in the presence of a large 
black bear, sitting on his hind legs, feeling no 
doubt annoyed at their presence and the saucy 
dogs. Now camethe tug of war. Mr. S. snap- 
pal his gun at the bear several times, but it did 
not take fire. ‘The bear supposing they were 
poking fun at him, made towards them, deter- 
mined on mvenge. He came so close, that 
they were obliged to defend themselves with 
their guns; and thus while preventing che bear 
from receiving them to his warm embrace, he 
seized the muzzle of Mr. 8.’s gun in his mouth. 
Mr. 8. snapped his gun again, and it exploded, 
tearing off the bear’s under jaw. The other 
man fired his gun at the bear, killing him in- 
stantly. Thus ended the fearful combat with 
the bear. He weighed about four 

unds. This makes the fifth bear that has been 
illed at Sandgate within a few weeks, 
[Washington Co. Post. 
rs 
The Canary Bird. 


A small girl, named Caroline, had a most 
lovely canary bird. The little creature sung 
from morning till night, and was very beautiful. 
Its colour was yellow, with a black head. And 
Caroline gave him seed and cabbage to eat, and 
occasionally a small peice of sugur, and every 
day fresh clear water to drink. 

Bat suddenly the bird began to be mournful, 
and one morning, when Caroline brought him 
his water, he lay dead in the cage. 

And she raised a loud lamentation over the 
favorite animal, and wept bitterly. But the 
mother of the girl went and purchased another, 
which was more beautiful than the first in color, 
and just as lovely in its song, and put itingke- 


cage. 
But the child wept louder than ever when she P 


saw the new bird. 

And the mother was greatly astonished, and 
said, “ My dear child, why are you still weeping 
and sorrowful? Your tears will not call the 
dead bird into life: and here you have one which 
s not inferior to the other!” 

Then the child said, “Oh, dear mother, I 
treated my bird unkindly, and did not do all for 
it that I could and should have done.” 

“Dear Lina, you have always takencare of it 
diligently !” 

“Oh no,” replied the child, “a short time be- 
fore its death, the bird being very sick, you gave 
me a piece of sugar as medicine for it; but 1 
did not give to him the piece of sugar, but ate 
it myself.” Thus spoke the girl, with a sorrow- 
ful heart. 

The mother did not smile at his complaint, 
for she understood and revered the holy voice 
of conscience in the heart of the child. 

Merry’s Museum. 


A Conscientious Boy, 

Mr. Ellis has a large, beautiful peach-tree in 
his garden. It was loaded with fruit, which was 
not quite ripe. His son William watched the 
peaches, day after day, and longed for the time 
when he would be permitted to take his little 
ladder and gather some. 

But, as yet, he was expressly forbidden, even 
to shake the tree, by which means he might get 
a peach or two, that were riper then the rest. 

A heavy wind had blown down a few of the 


peaches, and they lay, very invitingly, under the 
tree, one afternoon, as William. was walking 
alone in the garden, and passed near them. 

The temptation to take some of them was a 
strong one. My father told me, thought he to 
himself, not to pick any, nor to shake the tree. 
I have done neither. Here are the peaches al- 
ready on the ground. If I take one, shall J dis- 
ebey my father ? 

William hesitated ;—he knew not what to do. 
He thought, if he took some, he might say in 
excuse, Father, you never told me not to take 
any from the ground. I supposed they were 
about as good as ripe, or the wind would not 
have blown them down, 

He thought again, however; and, although 
he was exceedingly fond of peaches, he deter- 
mined not to touch them, without his father’s 
knowledge and consent. He went and told his 
father how it was. 

He was a conscientious boy. He did what he 
thought was right, although, at first, he doubted 
a little about it, and might have made, what 
many children would think, quite a good excuse 
for doing differently. 

He felt a great deal happier than he would 
have done had he taken the peaches. What 
would you have done, if you had been there, 
just as William was? Would you have been 
a conscientious boy. 

| Bumstead’s Third Reading Book. 
—~~——— 
Delays are Dangerous. 

Good morning! uncle Isaac. 

Good morning! boys. Have you just come 
from school ? 

Yes, sir! see! we have finished our writing 
books. : 

Really! boys, I think you have made good 
progress. Well! here is a copy, which, I re- 
member, | had forty years ago, when I was one 
of the scholars in that old school-house on the 
hill :— 

Delays are Dangerous. 

I can tell you, my boys, there is a great deal 
of truth and wisdom in that line. You know 
the place where you have such fine fun when 
you go into water, in the Summer ? 
Well! twenty years ago, if you had then been 
alive, you could not have gone into water there. 
It was then all dry land; and for a great dis- 
tance beyond it, too, It was quite.a valuable 
strip of land, and belonged to the town. 
The people saw that the sea was wearing 
their land away, and how necessary it was for 
them to make an embankment. 
There were some difficulties, however, in the 
way of doing this ; still, most of the inhabitants 
determined that it must and should be done; but 
the misfortune of it was, they could not agree to 
have it done at once. 
The consequence was, that, before they de- 
cided on going to work immediately, every par- 
ticle of the whole strip of land was washed into 
the sea. 
Now, boys, take a little advice from your old 
uncle Isaac. Whenever you have anything to 
do which requires immediate attention, deter- 
mine to set about it, not next year, not next 
month, nor next week, nor next day after to- 
morrow, nor to-morrow ;—but to-day ;—that is, 
set about it at once. Those who mean to do 
so, may hold up their hands!—J0. 

——>——_ 
A Useless Sunday. 


I was taken to church for no reason that was 
told me, but because it was Sunday ; it was Sun- 
day for no reason that [ knew of, but because it 
was next to Saturday. Young people in the 
resent day have no idea of the ignorance in 
which children of that day were suffered to 
grow up of any thing but the external perform- 
ances of religion. I suppose it might be about 
this time that Sunday Schools were first pro- 
jected; and, some time later, that the:Cheap 
Repository Tracts, as they were called, began 
to be circulated. Neither, had been heard of in 
our quiet town. I learnt the Lord’s prayer, the 
belief, and the ten commandments; I was told 
to learn (but did not) the collect every Sunday. 
Nobody asked me or told me what any of these 
things meant, and not a single thought do I re- 
member to have had about them. The large 
family Bible was dusted and laid on the Sunday 
table cover, and I was required to read a chap- 
ter aloud. Remarks were made upon my im- 
proved or unimproved vending, my attention or 
inattention to the stops, &c. The artof reading 
was the duty required, and I was pronounced a 
good boy whenever it could be obtained. No- 
body called my attention to Jesus’ dying love, 
or man’s ingratitude, or Jehovah’s wrath; not a 
single feeling do I remember on the subject. I 
knew who made me, and who was the first man, 
and who the oldest; and who slew the giant, 
and who built the ark. Nobody told me that I 
had any thing more to do with it, except to 
know it; and remember no thought, but how to 
get over the hard words. What a blessing 
might it have been to me in subsequent years 
of solitude and self-reproach, when I had no Bi- 
ble to read, or no light to read it by, if, instead 
u 





of this, I had committed to memory but so much 
as a single chapter of God’s most precious word. 


Some people say it is of no use for children to 
learn passages of Scripture, unless they can be 
made to understand and value it. If they had 
passed sleepless nights in the cell of a prison or 
the ward of an infirmary, they would never say 
that again. I learnt no Scripture. The church 
bells rang at 11 o’clock, and the church bells 
rang at3; it was time to go when the bells 
rung, and nobody supposed the contrary. The 
morning service was very long, and the after- 
noon was very short; and I can recall no more; 

[This isa picture of old times, before Sab- 
bath Schools were introduced. Now we need 
have no “ useless Sabbaths,” for Sabbath Schools 
in every town afford pleasure and profit to those 
who attend them.] 

—p———_. 
An Example. 

“T asked a Sunday School teacher, if he ex- 
pected to continue his efforts of this kind during 
life. “Certainly,” said he, “unless Satan’s 
kingdom is destroyed first ; I have enlisted dur- 
ing the war.” A good example for others. In 
the spirit of the above resolution, a faithful 
teacher in London attended school forty years, 
and was absent only three Sabbaths. 








Errata.—In page 102 in the article headed “* Three Fold 
Chord,’ 10 lines from top, for ‘* Heaven,” read Reason. 

The article in the Companion of Dec. 13, headed “ The 
Beautiful Garment,” should have been credited to the 
Well Spring. 








POETRY. 





Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
LINES, 
Suggested by the death of D B— of Brigh- 
ton, a beloved child. 
Weep for a broken household band! 
Weep for a brother gone 
Down through the portals of the tom), 
In youth’s exulting morn— 
The pale Destroyer’s ruthless hand, 
A father’s pride hath bowed, 
The firstling of a mother’s flock, 
Enfolded in the shroud ! 
Oh! tears are meet—the angel Death 
Hath never crossed before, 
The threshold of this happy home, 
Nor thence one floweret bore ; 
But ah within affection’s bower 
Ye now may mark his track, 
And mourn the loss of that bright gem, 
He will not give ye back ;— 
For he hath borne it far away, 
And quenched the light it gave, 
And dimmed its beauty in the mists 
And darkness of the grave. 
In the still chamber of the tomb 
A fair child slumbers now 
With paleness on his ruby lip 
And coldness on his brow, 
It is an early rest he takes 
In these bright summer hours, 
Far down below the sunny turf, 
The green grass and the flowers; 
He heareth not the wild bird’s song, 
She warbles o’er the spot, 
How can he, when the thrilling voice, 
Of love awakes thein not! 
Oh little ones who oft have been 
His playmates on the green, 
Ye kindred by a nearer tie 
In many a home’s sweet scene, 
Ye shall not hear his tones again, 
Ring out in childhood’s glee, 
His laughter like a music strain, 
Df gladness wild and free. 
Where’er ye chance to gather now 
“* One shall be wanting there, 
~ Or by the brook, or on the hill, 
Or in the house of prayer. 
Oh! as ye seek the Saviour’s shrine 
On holy Sabbatn days, 
There shall be one swect voice the less 
To swell the hymn of praise! 
And when ye pass his silent grave, 
Your bounding footsteps stay, 
Remember, oh! remember him, 
Who early passed away, 
Think, ere another’s summer flowers 
Shall open, bloom and fade 
Ye from the play ground may be borne 
And here beside him laid. 
And ye who o’er your firstborn’s bier, 
In.tears have bended low, 
List to the breathings of that Hope 
That soothes the keenest wo. 
What though few earthly suns and brief 
Upon your loved one smiled, 
If heaven’s young band hath earlier gained 
Another angel child ! 
And through the shining realms of bliss 
Another voice. hath rung, 
And to the dear Redeemer’s praise 
A new harp hath been strung! 
Turn from the dust which ye have laid 
With kindred ashes down, 
Seek for your flower in heaven’s bright fields, 
Your gem in Jesus’ crown! A. M. C. 


August, 1843. 
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